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MADELEINE WESTON 
BELIEVES IN 
HARD TRAINING 

The girl with the Gordon Pirie approach 

Outstanding among Britain’s young sprinters is Madeleine 
Weston, of Earlsfield, South London. Seventeen only a 
few weeks ago, Madeleine is already an experienced inter¬ 
national athlete, and might well have been an Olympic 
athlete as well, as a CN Sports Correspondent was 
reminded when he saw her the other day at the Tooting 
Bee training ground. 
first met Madeleine Weston 
about eighteen months ago (he 
vviites). She was training under the 
expert eye of Mr. Reg Bale, one 
of that band of enthusiasts who 


I 


give up so many of their evenings 
to help young athletes to make the 
most of their abilities. 

As Madeleine was doing her 
uaiming-up exercises, Mr. Bale 
drew me to one side. “Make a 
note of this girl’s name,” he said. 
“She’s only fifteen and a half, but 
'\ith a bit of luck she might well 
get into the Olympic team.” 

PROUD RECORD 

Actually I needed little remind¬ 
ing of Madeleine’s ability. Anyone 
inteiested in junior athletics in 1955 
could hardly have avoided coming 
aciosi her name on numerous occa- 
'ions. In fact, she had the proud 
•ecoid that year of going right 
thiough the season undefeated by 
any other junior sprinter. 

One of her most treasured 
tiophies is the illuminated address 
piesentcd to her by her Club, 
^elsonia Ladies, to mark that 
achievement, which was a record. 



Madeleine Weston, first to the tape 


Among the many sprint titles she 
won were the Surrey County, the 
Southern Counties, the National, 
and the All-England Schools 
Championships. A great achieve¬ 
ment, indeed! 

“And it won’t be equalled for 
many a year, mark my words,” 
said Mr. Bale proudly when I 
visited the track again the other 
evening. 

FROM OFFICE TO TRACK 

The Tooting Bee ground and the 
estate agent’s office where Made¬ 
leine Weston works in the morn¬ 
ings as a shorthand typist are the 
two places where one can generally 
reckon to find her. In fact, the 
only reason for Madeleine taking 
her present job was that it enables 
her to get in plenty of training as 
well as to help her grandmother 
to run the home and look after 
her father and 14-year-old brother. 
(She lost her mother when she was 
five.) 

Madeleine has been called “the 
girl with the Gordon Pirie ap¬ 
proach”; and certainly she has much 
in common with Britain’s great 
distance runner. She, 
too, believes that only 
hard work will get an 
athlete to the top and 
enable him to stay 
there. During the winter 
she trains on five nights 
a week, and even in the 
peak of the season, with 
races nearly every Satur¬ 
day, she still puts in 
three evenings’ work on 
the track. 

That has been her 
schedule since she first 
came under Mr. Bale’s 
charge at the age of 14j. 
In spite of her slender 
build (she is only 5 foot 
2 and weighs 7 st. 124- 
lb), Mr. Bale soon saw 
her possibilities. After 
that first hard winter’s 
training, she defeated 
all of Britain’s juniors. 
Then she buist on the 
1956 season in her first 
year as a senior in an 
equally sensational 

Conliniitd on page 2 



BONFIRE BOY 

As the carnival season at Sussex resorts and villages gets 
under way the Bonfire Boys are getting into their amazing 
costumes for the job of collecting money for charity. Above, 
we see Ted Over, of Brighton, who is called Champion 
Bonfire Boy of Sussex, in the headdress which took him 
three years to make. 


FIRST AFRICAN BISHOP 


TICKETS FOR 40,000 
MILES 

A strip of air tickets eight feet 
long is now taking a Sheffield 
business man, Mr. John Tyzack, 
chief technical overseas representa¬ 
tive of a steel and tool firm, on a 
40,000-mile journey. The tickets 
are folded into seven books of 
contracts and take him through 
twenty-one countries. He is doing 
business in South and Central 
America and the Caribbean and 
returns on October 28. 


JAPANESE GARDEN IN PARIS 

A consignment of garden rocks 
and sculptured stones recently 
arrived in Paris fiom Japan. They 
aie for a garden in the Japanese 
style for the grounds of the new 
Unesco headquarteis building. 

The Japanese Government is 
paying for the garden, which 
should be icady in time for the 
official opening of the building 
next spring. 


An African boy who was rescued 
from the hold of a slave ship by 
a Biitish man-o’-war later became 
the first African bishop. 

He was Samuel Adjai Crowther, 
and it is just a hundred years 
since he landed from a boat on 
the Rivei Niger at Onitsha, in 
Eastern Nigeria, to found the 
Niger Mission of the Church 
Missionary Society. Special cele¬ 
brations this year will end with a 
service of thanksgiving attended by 
the Princess Royal in November in 
the cathedial now being built at 
Onitsha. 

When Crowther was rescued 


from the slave ship he was taker! 
to the mission school in Sierra 
Leone. 

He then became a teacher before 
going as a missionary to the Niger. 
In 1842 he came to this country 
and was trained in the London 
college of the Church Missionary 
Society before ceing ordained and 
returning to work among his own 
people. Some of his most import¬ 
ant work was done in the prepara¬ 
tion of schoolbooks and Bible 
versions in Yoruba and other 
dialects of' West Africa. It was in 
1864 that he was consecrated first 
Bishop of the Niger Ter, itories. 
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HISTORIC PAGEANT IN SOUND AND EIGHT 
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News from Everywhere 


Thrilling spectacle at Royal Greenwich by the Thames 



The Setting in Daylight—The Queen’s House and Royal Naval College at Greenwich 


0ne of London’s architectural glories is the 
group of historic buildings beside the 
Thames at Greenwich, and it is fitting that 
they should have been chosen for the first 
production in this country of the night-time 
spectacle called Son et Lumiere, a wonderful 
fantasy of sound and light which has proved 
so popular in France. It has been introduced 
to this country by The Daily Telegraph, on 
behalf of the Ministry of Works, and displays 
are being given in Greenwich Park every 
evening until September 29. Thousands of 


spectators gather in the natural amphitheatre 
between the buildings and the old Observatory 
on the hill to see this impressive new kind of 
pageantry, made possible by modern resources 
of electricity and sound recording. The 
splendours of the buildings, “painted” in 
changing lights (180 variations in all) to The 
accompaniment of appropriate music, form a 
breath-taking background to the amplified 
voices of actors bringing to life dramatic 
incidents in the long history of Royal 
Greenwich. 


Son et Lumiere was invented by 
M. Paul Robert-Houdin, who is in 
charge of the production at Green¬ 
wich. He is the Curator of the 
Chateau de Chambord, one of the 
loveliest buildings in France, and 
the idea came to him when he saw 
the chateau illuminated at night 
by lightning. 

It occurred to him that the 
dramatic effect of those flashes 
could be reproduced and prolonged 
by clever manipulation of flood¬ 
lighting. It was his idea, too, that 
music would enhance the drama, 
and with amplified voices, create in 
the spectators’ imagination a vivid 
impression of events that took 
place on the scene long, long ago 
beneath those fairy-tale turrets of 
Chambord. He gave his first show 
there in 1952, and the new form of 
art at once became popular. Similar 
spectacles are now produced at 
nearly thirty historic places in 
France, including glorious Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Invited to England, M. Robert- 
, Houdin was delighted with the 
Queen's House and the Royal 
"Naval College at Greenwich as a 
setting for a Son et Lumiere dis¬ 


play. The Queen’s House, with its 
flanking colonnades, was designed 
by Inigo Jones and completed for 
Queen Henrietta Maria about 
1639. The Royal Naval College, 
close by, occupies the site of the 
old palace of Placentia, where 
Queen Elizabeth the First was 
born. Charles the Second swept 
away nearly all this old palace, 
but never lived to occupy the new 
one he had started, and it was 
William and Mary who appointed 
Sir Christopher Wren to complete 
it as a hospital for disabled sea¬ 
men. In 1873 the Hospital was 
leased to the Admiralty as a Royal 
Naval College. It remains one of 
the most majestic sights along, the 
whole length of London River. 

The princely buildings of Green¬ 
wich jiave been a hub of history, 
and Son et Lumiere of 1957 has 
not lacked an enthralling tale to 
tell. It tells a tale, indeed, reflect¬ 
ing the glory of England and of 
the Royal Navy. The voice of Sir 
Laurence Olivier tells it in the 
narrative written by Hugh Ross 
Williamson, historian and play¬ 
wright ; and other well-known 
actors, in their turn, take up the 


story. The music, specially com¬ 
posed by John Hotchkis, is played 
by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra—and very exciting it is. 

The whole display, appealing 
alike to eye and ear, has been made 
possible by The Daily Telegraph, 
acting on behalf of the Ministry of 
Works and generously guarantee¬ 
ing that no possible loss on the 
production should fall on public 
funds. Any profits will go towards 
the improvement of the Royal 
Parks. 

There seems little doubt that if 
the weather continues to be kind 
the show will prove a great suc¬ 
cess, and we shall hope that Son 
et Lumiere will be presented at 
other beautiful and historic build¬ 
ings throughout the country. Mean¬ 
while, everyone who can possibly 
get to Greenwich should make sure 
of doing so; like Samuel Pepys, 
who was often down at Greenwich, 
they will be “mightily pleased” 
with' all they see and hear. 

The displays take place at 10.15 
every evening until August 31, and 
at 9.15 from September 1 to 29. 
The price of admission is five 
shillings (children half price). 



The Setting at Night—The Greenwich buildings as seen during the performance of Son et Lumigre 


SMALLEST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL CLOSES 

The smallest grammar school in 
the country has just closed' It was 
the school at Kirkby Hill, near 
Richmond, Yorkshire, which cele¬ 
brated its 400th anniversary last 
year. For the past 25 years there 
have usually been only ten or fewer 
pupils and recently there have been 
only eight, and two of these were 
due to leave. 

Mr. J. J. Jones, the headmaster 
for 32 years, was due to retire this 
year. 


PONY BY POST 

Customers in Bristol's main post 
office were astonished the other 
day to see a pony at the counter. 
It was being posted by Express 
Delivery—the speed of which de¬ 
pended on the rate at which it 
could cover the 4? miles to Filton 
with a 13-year-old boy on its back 
and a junior postman holding the 
reins. The charge was one shill¬ 
ing a mile. 

It was all done to advertise a 
film called The Littlest Outlaw, and 
it was all quite in accordance with 
regulations. 


GIRL’S PRIZEWINNING 
POSTER 

Diana Bissenden of Bath has 
designed the winning poster in a 
BBC competition for artists aged 
15 to 20. She has won 36 guineas, 
and 22,000 copies of her design will 
be distributed all over the country. 
It will also be on view at this year’s 
Radio Show which opens at Earls 
Court on August 28. The competi¬ 
tion was for a poster announcing 
the special sound radio- pro - 1 
grammes for the younger genera¬ 
tion which are to begin on the new 
I Network Three next October. 


An exhibition commemorating 
Admiral Robert Blake is being 
held at the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, until the end 
of the year. 

Telephone poles made from 
glass fibre are to be erected in the 
United States. 

An atomic battery, no thicker 
than a sixpence, has been developed 
in the United States. 

BRAVE GIRL 

Eileen Donoghue, 13, had to be 
treated in hospital recently after 
throwing herself at a fierce dog 
which was attacking a two-year-old 
boy at Chiswick. 

Pakistan celebrates its tenth 
anniversary on Thursday, August 
15. 

The Queen Mother is to visit 
Australia and New Zealand early 
next year. 

An exhibition of drawings by 
South African children is on show 
at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, until August 25. 


A miniature vacuum cleaner f 0 . 
clothes is now on the market t! 
is powered by a torch battery, 

The Duke of Windsor is pre par . 
ing a book on gardening. 

In a single day recently more 
than 150 people climbed the 14 , 591 . 
foot Matterhorn. 

The 1957 All-Britain model air¬ 
craft rally will be held on Septem¬ 
ber 22 at the Handley Page airfield 
at Radlett, Hertfordshire. Nearly 
1000 models will take part. 

The Pilgrim Trust have given 
£150,000 to the , fund for the 
preservation of Oxford’s historic 
buildings. 

BIRTHDAY SWIM 

The Rev. Ernest F. P. Scholes. 
a Methodist minister at Leeds, 
celebrated his 89th birthday by 
plunging into the open-air pool at 
Roundhay and swimming over a 
quarter of a mile in 42 minutes. 
Mr. Scholes, who was formerly a 
missionary in China for 26 years, 
has celebrated his birthdays in this 
way since he was 80. 



Round goes the sp inning wheel 

At the School of Stitchery and Lace at Bookham, Surrey, 
disabled girls and those recovering from illness or accident 
are taught stitchery, or needlework, in all its branches so 
that they may make a useful career afterwards. Needle¬ 
work requires thread and they learn to spin the thread for 
their fine hand-work on a spinning wheel. 


Gni with the Gordon Pirie approach 


Continued from page 1 
way. In her very first race she 
finished only inches behind that 
experienced international, Sheila 
Hoskin. 

A few weeks later she became 
the youngest-ever holder of the 
Southern Counties senior title, win¬ 
ning from a field which included 
Britain's leading sprinters, June 
Paul and Anne Pashley, Already 
she was being strongly tipped for 
the Olympic Games team. But it 
was not to be. The choice for the 
team was based largely on the 
results of the A.A.A. Champion¬ 
ships and a few days before the 
meeting Madeleine was bitten by a 
mosquito. Her ankle swelled, and 
her chance was gone. 

’■ However, she was chosen for 
several international matches, and 
she did have the satisfaction in 
November of running for “The 
Rest” against the British Olympic 


team—and of being first past tin 
tape! 

This year she has again showt 
that she is our greatest hope for th« 
1958 Empire Games and the 1961 
Olympics. She retained her South 
ern Counties title and was fi' s 
home in the international meetwf 
held in Roland in June. In spite 0 
a slightly strained ligament, sh| 
came second in the Women! 
A.A.A. championships, and a f eV 
weeks ago millions of televiewer 
saw her easy victory in the 1 
yards when representing Lonaoi 
against Rome. 

All this running and training h J 


left Madeleine little time 
hobbies, but she has one sP et ‘‘ 
new interest. “ A good big 
always beat a good h'ttl e u "\ 
is an old sporting maxim; s0 
slender young sprinter has ta 
up weight-lifting! 
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ROUND LONDON FOR A FILM 


How to shoot the rapids 

During a happy holiday in North Wales, boys of the Latymer 
Upper School, Hammersmith, London, learned new skills 
and thrills at the Physical Recreation Centre, Capel Curig. 
Handling a canoe in the rapids is good fun when you have 
been taught how to do it. 


GOOD SUMMER FOR BIRDS 


This year's sunny weather has 
been kirid to many birds, and 
especially the wild duck on the 
Fens, the Norfolk Broads and the 
Meres of Shropshire, where more 
young were reared than normally. 
In Wales the buzzards found more 
rabbits than in recent years and 
averaged three eggs in many of 
their nests instead of the usual two 
of the last few years. While the 
kite, a rare relative of the buzzard, 
successfully brought off its young 
in the oak woods near Rhandir- 
myn. among the Glamorganshire 
hills. 

In Lancashire an oyster-catcher 
nested again at Astley Flash, barely 
nine miles from Manchester city 
centre, while farther north at 
Silverdale, on the v edge of Lake¬ 
land, an osprey spent several days 
catching fish towards the end bf 
June. 

The Bird Report of the 


Northumberland, Durham, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Natural History 
Society records the bittern boom¬ 
ing at Gosforth Park sanctuary and 
the shoveller nesting at Teesmouth. 
It also mentions a male Montagu’s 
Harrier on a Durham moor which 
continued to feed its young after 
the female bird had disappeared, 
or been shot, and it successfully 
reared them, although normally 
this is the hen bird's duty. A white 
wood-pigeon nested at Detchant in 
Northumberland, and an unusually- 
coloured black-headed gull, mostly 
chocolate-brown in colour, visited 
Elton in Durham. 

The magpie is increasing its 
numbers in the north-east and is 
now more frequently seen in town 
gardens at South Shields and the 
jay is likewise encroaching upon 
suburbia. The nuthatch has now 
reached North Northumberland for 
the first time. E. R. 











Scholarship winner 

Janet Bonner-18, a shorthand-typist of Shoreham, Sussex, 
Las been awarded a scholarship of £120 by t e u op 
Rubber Company to acquire a private pilot s certi ca e. 
She is a member of the Women’s Junior Air orps. 


MODEL BOOKS FOR 
MODEL-MAKERS 

Model-making is one of the most 
popular hobbies today, and here 
are two new books which can be 
sure of a welcome. Both are pub¬ 
lished by Ward Lock ,at 8s. 6d. 
each—Making Model Railways 
and Making Model Ships. 

Each book begins in the amateur 
craftsman's workshop, showing the 
tools he should collect for his job. 
One of the most coveted of these 
is a precision lathe, arid it is Inter¬ 
esting to learn that this useful 
piece of equipment can be made 
quite easily and inexpensively at 
home. 

In addition to collecting tools, 
the enthusiast keeps a junk box in 
which he accumulates such odd¬ 
ments as bits of brass, copper, tin¬ 
plate, tubes, screws and nuts, 
pinions and springs from dismem¬ 
bered clocks and gramophones, 
electrical and radio components, 
and so on. 

Equipped with tools and 
materials, the model-maker starts 
for the land of his dreams. And 
the dreams which can become 
realities are shown by the pictures 
in these books. Whether they are 
of miniature locomotives and 
village railway stations, or model 
ships, speedboats, and yachts, they 
are all a challenge to the beginner 
to try his hand at this most fascin¬ 
ating of all hobbies. 


Two boys, aged 13 and 15, are 
just ending a two-month adven¬ 
ture in the streets of London, por¬ 
traying the hciocs of a Walt 
Disney film, Clint and Mac. They 
aie Jonathan Bailey of Chiswick, 
and Neil Wolfe from America. 

The production has taken 
Jonathan and Neil to many parts 
of the capital, from a Limehouse 
wharf to Regent’s Park Zoo, from 
Camden Town to Buckingham 
Palace. But their most exciting 
days were spent aboaid an cx- 
Geiman E-boat on the Thames 
when the climax of the picture 
was staged. 

These scenes show the final un¬ 
doing of the villains, who aie try¬ 
ing to smuggle abroad the stolen 


COMPETITION RESULT 

Prizes of £1 each, for correct 
and neatest entries in C N Com¬ 
petition No. 19, have been awarded 
to Marilyn Ellison, London, W.2; 
Anne Foster, Upminster; Rose¬ 
mary Guy. Solihull: April Hinch- 
liffe, Manchester; and Judith 
Maiden. Stockport. 

Five shilling postal orders went 
to these runners-up: Raymond 
Allan, Liverpool; Valeric Barrow. 
Birmingham; Inga Bell, Leadgate; 
Diana Dickie, Galashiels; Susan 
Evans, Reading; Linda Gatfield, 
Beaconsfield; Alan Martin, West- 
cli(f-on-Sea; Roger Stevens, Hull; 
Angela Swaine, London, W.C.l; 
and Clive Whitbourn, Orpington. 

Solution: A, Mercury; B, The 
Cullinan; C, Sebastian Del Cano; 
D, The Cheetah; E, The Vatican 
Palace. 


original manuscript of Robeit 
Louis Stevenson's Treasure Island. 
It was a remaikable achievement 
on the pait of the boys, seeing 
that they set out at the start of 
the stoiy to perfoim nothing more 
spectacular than buying a tortoise 
foi Piince Chailes's birthday! 

Filming was no new experience 
for Jonathan Bailey. He has had 
many parts before, in Escapade 
and Geordie, for instance, But 
Neil Wolfe was seeing a film 
camera foi the first time. Son o! 
C oloncl Yale H. Wolfe of the 
United States Aimy. he was chosen 
by Walt Disney Productions after 
a coiuUiywide seaich among the 
families of U.S. Foices stationed 
in Britain. 


Russians make a new lake 


A new lake to be called Novo¬ 
sibirsk is being created in Siberia, 
and soon ships will be sailing 
across it. Really the new lake is 
a giant reservoir, 16 miles wide in 
places and 138 miles long. It will 
serve the new Novosibiisk hydro¬ 
electric station on the River Ob, 
and already the way between the 
sea and the lower reaches of that 
mighty river has been opened, 
enabling ocean-going vessels to 


cariy cargo right to the famous 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The town of Berdsk, whose old 
site is now under the water, had 
to be moved and has been rebuilt 
on the new shore. Novosibirsk 
will raise the level of the rivers 
flowing into the Ob so that what 
were small streams will now be 
navigable and a new industrial 
centre, called lkist, will become a 
busy inland port. 



Down to the stream for a drink 

Two 16-year-old pupils of a|local riding school, Susan Rhodes 
(left) and Stephanie Gibbons, ride their horses. Magpie and 
Lucky Star into the River Cray at Bexley, Kent, for a 

cooling drink. 


IN THE VAN TO 
AUSTRALIA 

Four Lancashire children are 
now on their way to Australia— 
in a furniture van! They are 
making the journey to their new 
home in this novel way with their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
Browne, of Brierfield, near Nelson, 
Lancs. 

The van has been fitted with 
bunks for sleeping. 

They will travel through twelve 
countries as far as Singapore. 8000 
miles away, and then finish the 
journey by boat. 


MEMORIAL TO A 
GALLANT CAMPAIGN 

A memorial to the pioneers of 
the campaign to stamp out slavery 
has been set up again in London. 
It is in the shadow of the Houses 
of Pailiament, where the Anti- 
Slavery Bill was passed, largely 
through the efforts of William 
Wilberfoice. This memorial was 
in Parliament Square for 60 yeais, 
but was pulled down in 1949. 
Following requests by the” Anti- 
Slavery Society, it has now been 
re-erected. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES ' 


21st BIRTHDAY OF 

TELEVISION Grimm Brothers 


LITTLE 

THE 



j^t this year's Radio Show at 
Earls Court—from August 28 
to September 7—the British radio 
industry will celebrate the 21st 
anniversary of the world's first high 
definition service—the BBC ser- 
\iee which opened the Radio Show 
;.t Olympia on August 26. 1936. 

In those days I was at the Alex¬ 
andra Palace studios, and I still 
remember the excitement When 
news came through that a T V 
■programme was wanted for the 
Radio Show—two months before 
the station was supposed to open! 

Programme Director Cecil Mad¬ 
den. who,is still with BBC Tele¬ 
vision. rushed around to collect 
artists, and, after only a few days’ 
rc-hearsal, presented the first pro¬ 
gramme on the new service. It 
was called Here's Looking at 
You. Afterwards the station 
closed down again to get its 
breath until the official opening 
on November 2, 1936. 

1 hear that during this year’s 


Show the radio industry are hop¬ 
ing that the seven-and-a-halt' mil¬ 
lionth TV licence will be issued. 
What a contrast from 1936! It 
was estimated that Here's Look¬ 
ing at You was seen by just over 
a thousand viewers who had sets 
in their homes. Reception was, 
of course, confined to the London 
area, Alexandra Palace being the 
only station of its kind in Britain, 
or indeed, in the world. 

Many Happy Returns to 
Sir Donald Bradman 

JTow lucky that Sir Donald 
Bradman's birthday comes in 
the school holidays. This will 
mean a bigger schoolboy audience 
for a 49th birthday tribute in the 
Light programme at lunchtime on 
Tuesday, August 27. 

One More for his Fifty is its 
title, and it will consist of record¬ 
ings of highlights in the career of 
one of the world’s greatest 
cricketers of all time. 


COTTAGE FOR THE OWL 


This is the story of three kind 
little girls who saved a baby owl 
from almost certain death when 
an old elm tree was felled on a 
farm at Redbourn, Hertford¬ 
shire. 

Tawny was not old enough to 
fly or to catch his own food, so 
Susan Brewer and her .sister Char¬ 
lotte, together with their friend 



Pussy and Tawny in their dolls’ house home 


Carolyn Stace, gave him a new 
home in their dolls’ house. 

There he found a new friend in 
the cat, who had already taken 
up residence. Delighted with his 
new companion, Pussy soon made 
Tawny feel at home and showed 
him round the four-roomed cot¬ 
tage. 

" Of course, the children made a 
fuss of Tawny, taking 
him for rides'in their 
dolls’ pram, on the 
handlebars of their 
bicycles, and carrying 
him round the farm 
to meet the other 
animals. 

Soon Tawny will 
feel the urge to fly 
away and become in¬ 
dependent; but when 
that time comes Susan 
and Charlotte and 
Carolyn hope that he 
will make a new home 
in one of the nearby 
trees and, when he has 
settled in, call on them 
every evening. 



A ride round the farm. From left to right: Charlotte, Carolyn, and 
Susan, with Tawny perched in the centre 


The fairy tales of the Brothers 

Grimm are perhaps not so 
popular among children today as 
they were a generation or two ago, 
before the arrival of strip car¬ 
toons, radio, films, and T V. Even 
so, it must have been an exciting 
moment for a German scholar five 
years ago when he discovered a 
batch of Grimm manuscripts con¬ 
taining 70 unpublished stories. 

He sent them to an Edinburgh 
friend, Ruth Michaelis-Jena, her¬ 
self a writer of fairy tales, some 
of which you may have heard in 
Scottish Children’s Hour. She set 
to work translating and preparing 
the Grimms’ tales for publication, 
and some of them are being 
broadcast in Children’s Hour fort¬ 
nightly. If you missed the first 
tales you can catch up with the 
Grimm Brothers’ trail on August 
27 and September 10. 

Kidnapped again 

The telfe-recording of Peter 

Simple's adventures ends its 
run in BBC Children’s T V this 
Wednesday (August 14). Next 
week will see the start of a repeat 
of Kidnapped, another brilliantly 
successful serial seen “ live ” last 
October. Based on the unsolved 
mystery of a murder in Argyll¬ 
shire in 1752'; Kidnapped was con¬ 
sidered by Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son to be his best work, though 
most . people probably prefer 
Treasiire Island. - 

Yarns from an old 
Sea Dog 

J)ouglas Duff, who begins a 

. weekly series of sea yarns in 
BBC Children’s Hour, this Wed¬ 
nesday (August 14) is a real Sea 
Dog with years of seafaring tradi¬ 
tion behind him. His great-great¬ 
grandfather was killed in com¬ 
mand of his ship at the Battle of 
Trafalgar. Douglas Duff himself, 
when a midshipman in World War 
I, was the sole survivor from the 
sinking of H.M.S. Thracia. After 
that he took a land job with the 
Palestine police. In World War II 
he was afloat again for six years. 

One of the stories Douglas Duff 
will tell concerns a ship that swal¬ 
lowed her crews. 

Flying along the road 

W HAT looks like an animated 
model, but is in fact the real 
thing, will be seen in BBC Tele¬ 
vision's Now programme this. 
Wednesday evening (August 14). 
A TV-equipped helicopter will 
fly along a section of the Preston 
By-pass which is to form part of 
Highway No. 1, Britain’s most 
.modern double-track . motorway, 
running northwards from Birm¬ 
ingham. 

Producer Peter Webber expects 
the picture to look like a series of. 
anthills as men and machines, 
microscopically. small, arc seen 
going about this mammoth task. 
About 20 bridges and flyovers are 
being built within a stretch of less 
than nine miles. 


J hope you are not missing Little America’s Our Gang films which 
Rascals in Associated-Rediffu- deligjifed cinegoers in the 1920s 
sion Children’s T V. Little Rascal? Recently these films were taken' 
is really another name - for ' out of the museum vaults, dusted 

and tried out on the 
U.S. television, with 
enormous success. 

Headed by Spankv 
MacFarland, p o u t- 
1 i p Jackie Cooper, 
golden-haired B a b \ 
Jean and wistful-look¬ 
ing Alfalfa, the Gang 
.get into all sorts of 
escapades, from tussles 
with Red Indians lo 
running their own fire 
brigade. Surprisingly, 
no one seems to get 
hurt; they even finish 
up by eating the 
custard pies they 
throw at each other. 

Lots of things will 
make you laugh that 
weren’t funny at the 
time of filming—things 
like old-fashioned two- 
piece telephones and 
ancient, square-backed 
cars billowing along in 
clouds of dust. 



Junior version of Criss Gross Quiz 


(Children are to have their own 
Criss Cross Quiz on Granada 
TV. Known as the Schools’' 
edition, it will start in the autumn, 
but I understand no definite date 
. has yet been fixed, nor has a quiz¬ 
master been chosen. Granada tell 
me it will be after school hours 
but early enough to avoid any 
bedtime difficulties. 

Criss Cross Quiz is one of the 
most exciting and intelligent of all 
TV quizzes. Many children 


watch it now, but fit was felt that 
it; would be better for them to 
have a version of their own. so 
that many of them could take part 
as contestants. 

Instead of cash prizes, children 
will be awarded points for each 
correct apswer on the board. Total 
number of points at the end of n 
game will decide the size of the 
winner’s- prize. . This may range 
from roller skafes to riding lessons 
from a bicycle to ballet classes. 


Holiday job with the junk man 

Peter Butterworth has long 
been one of the funny men 
of BBC Children’s T V, but next 
Tuesday (August 20) he is to make 
his first appearance as a straight 
actor. In a new 


play, Any Old 
Iron,Peterwill 
be seen as Old 
Sam, a good- 
natured but 
shrewd junk 
dealer who 
takes on two 
schoolboys as 
assistants dur¬ 
ing their sum- 



Nigel Lambert 


mer holidays. Going round the 
streets, the ' lads have to dies* 
up in. a manner suited to theii 
new occupation. They make mis¬ 
takes , at first, ' including the 
removal of a bath from the wrong 
house. But in the end they prove 
themselves worthy of Old Sam t 
business traditions. 

Playing the youthful junk col¬ 
lectors will be Nigel Lambert (H) 
and Julian Yardley (13), both 
pupils at the Arts Education 
School. The. large cast also in¬ 
cludes Raymond Rollett, Made Hu 
Thomas,; Edith Saville and M 1 "' 
garet Butt. 


Fishing on the banks of Hampshire’s Avon 

try his luck in Children s fV 


F'isherman-riverkeeper Frank 
Sawyer is one of the world’s 
great angling optimists. He almost 
promises to catch fish in front of 
the TV cameras. He was success¬ 
ful in Gone Fishing, an early 
evening BBC television broadcast 
Irom the banks of the Hampshire 
Avon three weeks ago. 

On Friday (August 16) he is to 


LIl Jf JllO . JUVA. HI ^ 

this time in quest of gras 
trout, sticklebacks,, and minnov • 
and not only does he expect to (1 
the trick, himself;' he will siH ’ 
young fishermen how they can 
successful, too, if they use 1H . 
tackle well. Fishing tackle L ; 
range from quite expensive ou 
down to cotton and bent p , s1s - 
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Jumping for sheer joy at Skegness 



Catching is fun—and fun is catching 
on the seashore 


Just to prove that Skegness IS so bracing 



Warriors in the sand, determined to hold the fort 


w Enough to make you smile, too. A merry 
picture from the Isle of Wight 


Two’s company in a pedal paddle-boat at Hove 



Little chap with big ideas about netting shrimps 


Under starter’s orders for a tyre race at Angmering in Sussex 
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BREAKING THE 
ICE 

Jt is strange to think that in 
these crowded islands 
there are many thousands of 
people who are lonely and 
friendless. Yet it is so, and 
their problem is one discussed 
in a Report (Loneliness) issued 
by the National Council of 
Social Service. 

Oddly enough, most of the 
lonely folk are found in teem¬ 
ing cities. And they are by no 
means all aged men and 
women; there are thousands of 
young people among them as 
well. 

The chief cause of a lonely 
life is what the Report calls: 
“ Deep-seated inability to 
make satisfactory human con¬ 
tacts,” an inability that gene¬ 
rally starts in childhood. Most 
of us know one or two young¬ 
sters who never willingly join 
in games and are therefore 
considered “ stand-offish.” Un¬ 
able to make friends easily, 
they set up an icy barrier. 

In Wolverhampton there is 
a club called The Ice Breakers, 
which exists to find friends for 
lonely people. It is a fine 
idea; if there were more “ice¬ 
breakers ” there would be less 
loneliness. 

All who get on well with 
others should remember that 
people who appear to be un¬ 
friendly are often merely shy. 
They will generally respond to 
a welcoming smile and a few 
cheery words. It is worth try¬ 
ing—again and again! 
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The Editor's 


Stephen keeps on digging 



t ff^ 

THEY SAY . 


TThe C N has already told of 
the exciting adventures of 
Stephen. Greenway while digging 
up relics of Roman London. 
Now we can record yet another 
feather in the cap of this young 
archaeologist. 

His first discovery was on the 
site of a former tributary of the 
Thames, the Walbrook. His 
latest was near the course of 
another of London’s hidden 
rivers, the Fleet, from which 
Fleet Street gets its name. 

Stephen found that bulldozers 
and excavators were moving to a 


2 . I admire her equanimity. 
A-~Calm disposition. 

B—Sharp wits. 

C—Devotion to duty. 

3. He is so sen ile. 

A—Charmingly polite, 

B—Downright rude. 

C—Cringingly submissive. 


site at Blackfriars, close to the 
spot where the Fleet flows into 
the Thames. The prospects of 
unearthing more links with old 
London seemed rosy, so he 
obtained permission to dig. 

Working up to his waist in 
sticky black mud, he uncovered 
the mouth of a well and in it 
found two bowling woods. They 
are of the Tudor period and 
must be like the ones used by 
Sir Francis Drake in his famous 
game on Plymouth Hoe. Both 
will go to London’s Guildhall 
Museum. Well done, Stephen! 


4. They took an oral examination. 
A—A written paper. 

B—By word of mouth. 

C—In competition with others. 

5. We must augment our sup¬ 

plies. 

A—Conceal them. 

B—Increase them. 

C—Destroy them. 

6. She felt deep contrition. 

A—Regret for doing wrong. 

B—Sudden alarm. 

C—Overwhelming relief. 


T hey (public schools) believe 
that their pupils should be 
taught not to get the good jobs 
but to do a good job in whatever 
career they choose. 

Headmaster of Brighton College 

TWTAN has not found in the 
T’-*- motor-car and television 
set everything he needs. He is 
still insecure and is longing for 
something to call out his latent 
enthusiasm for religion. 

Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford 

'T'he mere mention of the 
A Magna Carta stirs the 
Anglo-American pulse like a 
battle cry against oppression and 
tyranny. 

Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, president- 
elect of the American Bar 
Association 

WJe serve the nicest people in 
’ * the world. 

Notice outside florist’s 
shop in New York 


Think on These Things 

Tn our private prayers at home 
1 we must be ready to use the 
Bible. We can take a passage, 
read and ponder on it and let it 
speak to us. 

For instance, we can take a 
story from the Gospels which 
will tell us about Jesus. We can 
use our imagination so that the 
whole passage becomes vivid and 
alive. This will inevitably lead 
us to simple expressions of 
thanksgiving and praise, con¬ 
fession and prayer. 

We should always, as a result 
of our meditation, make some 
simple resolution of some thing 
we can and will do that very day 
for love of Jesus. 

For instance, if we read the 
story of the paralysed young 
man whose friends were so sure 
that Jesus could make him well 
that they braved all obstacles; 
as we read of their great faith we 
would feel our own lack of it. 

O. R. C. 


a & * r\ , 



Now 

she 

is 

Seven 

Princess Anne, who 
will be seven on 
Thursday, August 15. 
Many Happy Returns! 


'«v' 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make ; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five -or six 
correctly is very good. (Answers are given on page 12) 

1. We crossed an undulating 
plateau. 

A—Vast. 

B—Having a wavy surface. 

C—Cruel. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Sunshine and shadow in the 
Suffolk village of Chelsworth 


THE PLEASING PLEASE 
Tallowing a complaint that 
“Keep off” notices in 
Dover’s Marine Parade gardens 
were not very polite, the council 
have agreed to change the word¬ 
ing to “Please keep off.” 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
August 20,1927 

last the soya bean has been 
acclimatised in England, 
and a valuable new crop is avail¬ 
able for our farmers. 

Mr. North, curator of the 
Royal Botanic Society in 
Regent’s Park, has been patiently 
and skilfully experimenting for 
14 years, and now has enough 
seed acclimatised to sow two 
acres, which should produce 
enough for a hundred acres next 
year. 

The fat from the bean, used 
for the best soaps, is yielding £84 
a ton at present, and the oil is 
used for innumerable purposes, 
including printer’s ink. 


Th^ Children’s h/ewsbaber. A„n „.. 

Out and 
About 

Tt is a good thing at the seaside 
to concentrate on a particular 
stretch of shore, away from the 
crowded beaches, if you can 
Not all the time, of course, but 
so that the same spots are visited 
often. It soon becomes very 
obvious how the forms of marine 
life are linked together. 

Where we were noticing some 
of the shelled creatures the other 
day, several common starfish 
have made their appearance, and 
this we connect yvith the con¬ 
dition of many of the mussels 
There are big clusters of th e 
blue-black mussel shells on the 
rocks and lying on patches of 
beach between, and nearly all 
are empty, the hinged side's or 
valves, loosely open. 

GREAT PULLING POWER 

It is well known that the stai- 
fish, by means of the tubes or 
suckers along the inside of its 
five legs, can exert great pulling 
power. It feeds mostly on shell¬ 
fish and seems to prefer bivalves, 
like mussels and oysters. Prob¬ 
ably the operation of forcing 
them open is easier because of 
the two fairly flat surfaces, which 
have simply to be pulled apail. 

No doubt most of the empty 
mussel shells could be explained 
in this way. But not all. For 
we found that some of them had 
a hole cut out near one end 

MARINE SNAILS 

This was almost certainly the 
work of the marine snail called 
Dog Winkle or Purple, which we 
have previously noticed theie. 
But only one of the two common 
kinds of Dog Winkle did it. One 
kind is vegetarian, content with 
eating seaweed ; the other eats 
animal food and evidently does 
not mind taking a lot of trouble 
It is believed that it stays on the 
mussel shell, boring, fop two du\s 
before being able to extract the 
prey, as efficiently as any stai- 
fish, though more slowly. 

SIGNS OF MACKEREL 

Our attention is taken by a 
queer rippling glitter over a long 
stretch of the sea, but not more 
than a few hundred yards irom 
shore. We also notice that theie 
are more seagulls overhead, and 
they show signs of excitement 
Yes—there is another large shoal 
of mackerel passing by. The 
shoals often hug the coast n 
larger hunting fish, including 
sharks, may be in the neighbour¬ 
hood. While it lasts it is a * un¬ 
derfill sight, as if all the sea hat 
suddenly come alive (though » 
fact it is always chock-tun 0 
life, even if we do not notice). 

The afternoon is getting on 
At the far end of the bay se ] e 
fishing boats are out. l’ e rir p 
we shall have some nice n 
mackerel for supper. 

C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 
e friendship is like S°° 
: the value of it is 
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WALK WITH A HEDGEHOG 


.r E were all three sitting in 
" freckled sunlight under the 
chestnut tree where the bum 
apples from the Dell-without-a- 
Name, and for once the twins 
were happy to rest quietly. It was 
then we heard the curious sound. 

First there came a little scraping 
no ise, then a panting, then the 
scraping returned, and there, 
clinging half-way up a little old 
wall, we saw a hedgehog. He had 
been trying to climb it. 

Again and again he tried to get 
a forepaw into the crevice above 
him. and again and again his claws 
slipped while he panted in his 
efforts to remain clinging to the 
wall. At last his hind paws 
slipped, and he fell backwards on 
ihe grass. He righted himself and 
waddled out of sight under a 


lose. 

"Oh. poor old Hedgehog!” said 
Betty. “Let’s get hold of him, 
Hut-Man, and put him on the 
oihei side of the wall, where he 
banted to be!” 

"D'you know,” I said, “almost 
mciyone who meets Hedgehog in 
ihe countryside, sees him only as 
a lather badly scared little animal. 
They stop his progress, and want 
lo handle him, and make him curl 


any idea how exciting it is to 
cross a bum till he has tried to do 
it on his hands and knees. 

It was when we had all four 
clambered up on the far bank 
that Hedgehog presented the first 
of his star acts for us. An ancient 
sycamore grew there, its sloping 
trunk branching into two huge, 
gnarled boughs about six feet 
above ground, and Hedgehog may 
have thought that the fork held a 
nest with eggs or nestlings, either 
of which would have formed a 
first-rate meal for him. At any 
rate, with much puffing and grunt¬ 
ing and heaving of portly shoul¬ 
ders, he climbed the tree, only to 
find that the fork held nothing 
more than two withered leaves, 
which he pushed down on our 
upturned faces. 


it at the same moment ... a little 
brown-and-gold frog perched on 
a stone which formed a peninsula 
out into the running water at the 
foot of a small pool. 

Hardly had Betty time to whis¬ 
per, “Oh, look!” when the frog 
leapt into the water, and was 
carried safely away by the current. 

Hedgehog had certainly seen it, 
for he sniffed at the now vacant 


stone; then, uncertain where his 
hoped-for lunch had gone, he 
waded into the pool. Up rose the 
water till he found himself swim¬ 
ming, and Betty and lain glanced 
at me with shining eyes, almost 
overwhelmed with the exciting 
programme Hedgehog was present¬ 
ing. “Well!” whispered Iain at 
length. “Look at him swimming 
round that pool!” 

“And his wee head going from 
side to side looking for the frog!” 
added Betty. “I never knew that 
hedgehogs were such good swim¬ 
mers! D’you think he may . . .” 

But we never learned what 
Betty was going to say, for just at 
that moment Hedgehog pulled 
himself from the pool, shook the 
water from his prickles and the 
coarse brindled hair of his under¬ 
parts, and trotted past us into the 
big meadow. 

“See that?” asked Iain in an 
almost awed whisper. “He walked 
over the back of my hand there!” 

FOLLOW MY LEADER 

Out through the now long 
meadow grass we went, on and 
on, till Hedgehog led us to a little 
mound of short, soft turf that 
rose like an islet from the sur¬ 
rounding green waves. Spangled 
with golden tormentil, it was one 
of the little hidden corners which 
are discovered only when one is 
led to them by a member of the 
Field Folk. 

So that wonderful afternoon 
progressed.. When we at length 
left Hedgehog at a beautiful beech 
hedge it was seven o’clock in the 
evening, and we had been with him 
since two in the afternoon. Almost 
the last we saw of him was his 
rather pathetic little hind paws 
pushing his podgy body through 
the hedge, and as we rose stiff and 
muddy Betty said, “Good-night, 
Hedgehog, and thank you for a 
really wonderful time!” 


nude 


Then, creeping as 
far out of the fork as 
he could, he curled his 
body into a ball and 
fell to the ground, 
landing on his prickles 
as softly as though 
he had been sprung. 
“ So that’s how a 
hedgehog gets down 
from a height!” ex¬ 
claimed Iain. 

Off went our spiny 
leader, and after him 
we followed — along 
the burn bank to 
where, a hundred 
of blackthorn and wild yards downstream, he presented 

his second act. Betty and he saw 





Photo by Eric Ho skin; 

A spiny friend with boot-button eyes 


'ip in defence.” 

"W'hat’d'you do, then?” asked 
Lin, "Listen to him! He’s get- 
t' n g Luther and farther away from 
us' ' 


"Follow me!” I said, and we 
rose and went gently round the 
Pushes. We were in time to see 
‘t lose spray move as Hedgehog’s 
,10Sc appeared; then his liquid 
knot-button eyes surveyed the 
pissland, and leaving the thicket 
* le "addled into the sunshine. 


ON HANDS AND KNEES 
Betty,’’ I said, “very few 
People know how a hedgehog 
^P^ihIs his afternoon, so let’s find 
jnu! vVe’ll keep just four feet 
, in d him, we’ll all get down on 
aant ' s and knees, we’ll go where 
Ht -’dgehog goes.” 


^ This is going to be exciting! 
-ad Betty, as we all three got t 
| 111 Knees. “Won’t Hedgehc 
,n ° w he’s being followed?” 

I doubt it,” I replied. “H 
■• s n t very good eyesight, and, i 
Tj case > I doubt whether he’ 
„ t0 0l, r company so long ; 

Keep to his rear and don’t inte 
c with his activities,” 

'Ld] C . to ^ OWe< l him over an ol 
[ni, ' n ,, ( he meadow, and v 
t u Wed him when he came to tf 
and Cf ossed it. Nobody h< 



Shearing a fleece the old way 

Many years ago Mr Charles Rogers learned the ancient craft 
of taking off a fleece with hand shears. He plies his trade 
down in Devon and at the age of 78 can still clip over 
50 sheep in a day. 


TALKING 
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TRADE 


Sir David Eccles under the spotlight 

In September the President of the Board of Trade, Sir 
David Eccles, is likely to be very much in the news 
because of a series of important conferences, affecting us 
all, on the setting up of a European free trade area. This 
is an effort to create a kind of United States of Europe, 
for irade purposes, in which goods can be exchanged 
between nations at a lowered price because of the removal 
of duty or tax on them. 


TX/Toves towards European Free 
Trade will, of course, greatly 
concern Sir David Eccles, President 
of the Board of Trade. So he will 
be to the fore again, as he was 
when Minister of Works at the 
time of the Coronation in 1953. 

Most CN readers probably re¬ 
member Sir David best as Minister 
of Education in 1954-57. Indeed, 
but for the Government re-shuffle 
caused by Sir Anthony Eden’s 
resignation last January, Sir David 
might well have remained Britain’s 
“ headmaster.” 

For years before he went to the 
Ministry he took a practical inteiest 
in all forms of education, and 
especially political education. He 
saw that his own party, the Con¬ 
servatives, would have to base their 
policies on the one great reality 
of our times—the spread of educa¬ 
tion over the broad mass of the 
people. Sir David once said: 

"The capacity to know a bad 
man when you sec him. like a 
terrier recognises a rat without 
being able to describe the animal 
in detail, and the converse capacity 
to recognise and put your trust in 
good men—these aie among the 
chief objects of education.” 

INTEREST IN ART 

Himself the product of a first- 
class education. Sir David is a man 
with a great interest in art and 
literature, while being very much a 
man of the world. Today, more 
than at any time, it might be said 
of him that business is his business. 

David Eccles was born on 
September 18, 1904, the son of a 
Harley Street surgeon. He was 
educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, and in 1928 
married a daughter of a former 
Royal physician, the late Viscount 
Dawson of Penn. 

As a student at Oxford his great 
passion was the collection of first 
editions. In time, too, he built up 
a collection of 19th-century French 
paintings. 

DREAM COMES TRUE 

There is a legend that in his 
student days he resolved to make a 
fortune before he was 30. Many 
young men must dream of being 
“independent” so that with 
financial security assured they can 
do the good that they want to do. 

In these aims this particular 
young man, good-looking and self- 
confident, very largely succeeded. 
Business interests took him to 
Spain, and his knowledge of that 
country was extremely useful to 
Britain when the last war broke 
out and Spain remained neutral. 

His mastery of “what makes the 
world go round”—the complica- 



Sir David Eccles 


tions of world trade—were of par¬ 
ticular value when, in 1939, he 
joined the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. In the following year he 
became economic adviser to the 
British Ambassadors in Spain and 
Poitugal. 

In 1942 he was transfeircd to 
the then Ministry of Pioduction as 
chief assistant to Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, afterwards one of Sir 
Winston Chuicbiirs Ministeis. now 
Viscount Chandos. 

Politics began to inteiest Sn 
David ntoie and more. When, in 
August 1943, the death of Colonel 
Victoi Cazalet, M.P. foi Chippen¬ 
ham. Wiltshire, caused a vacancy, 
he fought and won the seat. 

He soon became identified as a 
"Tory tcfoimcr.” Meanwhile, he 
acquited a farm in Hampshiie. 
Out of Ins deep interest in faint¬ 
ing emerged, in 1946, his plan lo 
laise a loan of a thousand million 
pounds to build up British 
agriculture, the vital importance of 
which had been underlined by the 
war. 

ENTERPRISING REALIST 

This did not mature, but Sir 
David had made his name as 
an enterprising realist. Fie also 
thought hard about Conservative 
policy, helping Mr. Butler to pre¬ 
pare the “new Toryism” for the 
general election of 1945 and to 
popularise it in the succeeding 
years when the Tories were in 
opposition. 

Just before the 1951 election, 
which returned his party to power. 
Sir David spoke at Slurminster in 
his constituency on “The New 
Conservatism.” 

This speech attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Sir Winston Churchill. It 
was then that he was marked down 
for promotion. Despite setbacks, 
he has so far maintained his success 
up to this crucial.stage in his career 
which is now approaching—as the 
experts prepare to decide upon the 
questions of European free trade. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—AUGUST 17, 1914 


PANAMA CANAL OPENED 


PANAMA—The mammoth Pan¬ 
ama Canal, the 50-mile waterway 
linking the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, is now open to ships 
all over the world. It cost 
i\ 00.000.000. 

To celebrate its completion the 
U.S. War Department steamer 


incon passed through the canal 


■ wo days ago. decked with flags of 
all nations and gleaming with new 
paint. A fleet of smaller boats fol¬ 
lowed in her wake. 

The task of lifting the Ancon 
85 feet thlough the locks from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific level was 
earned out in 70 minutes without 
a hitch. 

Shipping companies throughout 
the world, including those of 
Britain. U.S.A.. and Canada, have 


of 300 feet and the lock-chambers 
are 1000 feet long and 110 feet 
wide. A ship can cross from Cris¬ 
tobal, the Atlantic terminus, to 
Balboa, on the Pacific side, in 12 
hours. 

The largest dam is Gatun, on 
the Atlantic side. Here ships go 
into the great Gatun locks which 
raise them 85 feet, to enter the 
large Gatun Lake, which covers 
an area of 164 square miles. 

The first European to cross the 
Isthmus of Panama was Vasco de 
Balboa, the Portuguese explorer, 
in 1513, 12 years after its discovery 
by Rodrigo de Bastidas. Sir 
Francis Drake and Henry Morgan, 
the pirate, were two famous sea¬ 
men who often landed there. 

Even in those days navigators 



funds, political intrigue and 
deaths from tropical diseases, 
particularly malaria, whose cause 
was not then understood, were the 
main obstacles. 

In 1903 United States President 
Theodore Roosevelt made a bid 
for the canal project, but the 
Colombian Government refused it. 
This alarmed the Panamanians, 
who feared the canal would be 
built elsewhere, and on November 
3, 1903, they rebelled and set up 
a republic. 

Now the path was clear for 
America to go ahead. The builders 
were faced with a gigantic task. 
Engineering plants had to be 
built, railways modernised, mala¬ 
ria banished, workers organised, 
living quarters built, and food and 
water supplies maintained. 

Massive excavation operations 
took place. The earth was dug 
up by giant steam shovels and 
carried away by 800 trains, each 
pulling 23 wagons. 

Jungle was cleared for several 
hundred yards around each village 
and camp, draining marshes and 
pools and pouring oil into stag¬ 
nant water to kill the malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes. 
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Inside the supersonic wind tunnel 

At the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Bedford, recently 
opened, models of future aircraft can be tested at speeds 
up to 2000 miles an hour. Here is one of the passages in a 
rectangular high-speed wind tunnel, with the Enginecr-in- 
Cliarge, and a model which has been mounted ready for 

testing. 


ALL THIS FOR A HELICOPTER 


A lock on the Panama Canal. In the background is Miraflores Lake 


already announced their intention 
of using the canal soon. The 
International Mercantile Marine 
Company announces plans to start 
a cargo and passenger service, to 
be named the Panama Pacific Line, 
between New' York and San 
Francisco. 

There is some work on the 
canal still to be done. It is hoped 
to increase the depth, for at 
present only ships of up to 30-foot 
draught can use it. 

The canal has a minimum width 


put forward schemes to build a 
canal, but it was not until the 
middle of the 19th century that 
the project was seriously con¬ 
sidered. The United States and 
Britain were both interested, but 
in 1878 a French company secured 
the rights from Colombia to build 
a canal across the Isthmus. 

Work on it began hopefully in 
1881 with Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
builder of the Suez Canal, in 
charge of construction. But in 
1887 the project collapsed; lack of 


A party of four New Zea¬ 
landers recently had a gruelling 
adventure when they set out to 
find a wrecked helicopter with a 
view to salvaging it. 

The machine had crashed in a 
remote gorge of the swiftly- 
running Motu River, North 
Island, and its occupants had 
escaped. The salvage party went 
up the river with pack-horses, and 
owing to the difficult country, 
were continually obliged to make 
crossings from one bank to the 
other, the horses swimming and 
the riders up to their waists in icy 
water. 

In two days they travelled only 


15 miles, and then they came to a 
gorge where the current was too 
swift for them to attempt further 
crossings. So they tethered the 
animals and went on in the dinghy 
they had brought with them, 
clawing their way up the torrent 
with boathooks, and advancing 
only four miles in a day. 

Having previously thought that 
they were close to their objective, 
they had brought no food or 
sleeping bags in the dinghy, and 
had to spend the night hungry and 
shivering on the rocks. 

Next day they reached the heli¬ 
copter, which they said looked like 
a child's toy perched on the rocks.. 


Salvaging it, they saw, would be 
impossible. They removed its 
instruments, and returned down¬ 
stream to find that three of their 
horses had run away, and the 
fourth had fallen down a bank 
and broken its back. 

They had to pack all their gear 
into the dinghy, and thus nego¬ 
tiate the rocks and rapids. Lalei 
they found the three horses, which 
cased the situation. 

“It was certainly the toughest 
thing I have ever done,’’ said one 
of them afterwards. “We were 
wet through for five days and 1 
have never seen rough countiy to 
compare with that valley.” 


SAGA OF A SCOUT—new picture-version of the life story of the great B-P (12) 



Aft er his encouraging experience on 
Brownsea Island. B-P began writing his 
book, Scouting for Boys. To work 
undisturbed, he rented a room in the old 
windmill on 'W imbledon Common, near 
1 .otidon. One of bis few visitors noted 
that lie could write and sketch equally 
well with either hand. The book was first 
published in six fortnightly parts, 
beginning in January 1908. 


B-P’s book instantly fired the enthusiasm of boys 
throughout the country. Everywhere they began 
training as Scouts on their own, forming them¬ 
selves into patrols and asking likely-looking men 
to become their Scoutmasters. B-P himself must 
have been amazed at the popularity of his idea. 
He had not had the slightest intention of starting 
another boys’ organisation, but simply hoped that 
Scouting would prove useful to existing move¬ 
ments like the Boys’ Brigade and the Y.M.C.A. 


The Scout Movement, B-P once wrote, “ grew 
up of itself.” It soon became too large to be 
absorbed by any of the existing youth bodies, 
and it was clear that it would have to become a 
separate organisation. Headquarters offices 
w-cre opened in London in the spring of 1909 
One of the earliest letters asked : ° “ Please 
will you send me a dozen cards which will allow 
U3 to go mto fields without being persecuted 
at Id. a dozen.” 


A great army of boys-and girls too—awaits his decision. See next week’s instalment 


In September 1909, at the Crystal ^ a '. l |f 
London, the Boy Scouts held their first ’‘c |j (( i r 
About 10,000 boys turned up, and B-P '" ali „ c ll, 
taken aback to see a few- girls among th pin jpQ qoO 
By the end of that year there were sonic ^ c . 
Scouts in Britain. The rapid growthi of 1 ^ , va „ 
ment posed a difficult problem for B- T „ 1 

still in the Army as a Lieut.-General comin ^ rll) y 
Territorial division. Should he give up 
career to devote his time to the •- c0 * 
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Idreris Newspaper, August 17, 1957 


TAKE JENNINGS, 
FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


q„ the day that Dr'. Hipkiti. a 
,jaunt, is going to present the 
,‘ ( - n at Linhury Court, the head- 
' wafer instructs the odd-job man to 
, mo i c Jennings’ tadpoles from the 
i0l nmon room. Darbishire finds 
,/ie tank empty and reports the fact 
,i Jennings. 

17 . Small game hunt 

Tiinmngs stared at his friend in 
J blank amazement. “What on 
eaith arc you talking about, 
D.ubi. 1 " he demanded. 

-The tadpoles! I tell you they’ve 
escaped. Come and see for you- 
, e |f. if you don’t believe me.” 

In bieathless haste the two boys 
uced along the corridor, burst in 
ihunigh the common room door, 
„nc! stood gaping at the aquarium 
in puzzled wonder. The pond weed 
was still floating on the surface, 
and the little stone caverns and 
grottoes still rose up from the 
[gu\el on the floor of the tank. The 
water level was unchanged: only 
the squiiming occupants were miss¬ 
ing. 

"1 was right, you see,” Darbi¬ 
shire said with gloomy satisfaction. 
'And it’s no good you staring at 
ihe tank with your eyes popping 
out like organ stops. The whole 
idly lot of them have got loose, 
tnd that’s that.” 

Explanation ? 

‘But how could they have 
scaped?” Jennings persisted. 
They were all there when we went 
o bed last night, and they couldn’t 
let out unless—unless . . .” The 
voids tailed off as a possible ex- 
ilanation occurred to him. The 
'hole batch had been in an 
dvanced stage of development; for 
nine days past their tails had been 
hrinking and the first signs of 
imbs had been noticeable to the 
lose observer. 

Could this be the solution to the 
nystery? Was it reasonable to 
^snmc that they had grown legs 
wring the course of a single night, 
nd had organised a mass-escape? 
ll first sight it seemed difficult to 
clievc But what else would 
w " Unt for the empty tank? 

Ve got it, Darbi—legs, that’s 
answer,” Jennings decided. 
n e y must have found their feet 
otic w e were j n i, e( j j an( j t jj en 

mnbccl up 0 n to this stone diving- 
0lllt ar| d hopped over the side.” 

Gruesome bish 

)\.ow! Fully fledged frogs!” 
1 mure was appalled at the 
u l | e .!' "What a gruesome bish! 
I„ , be a frantic hoo-hah if the 
«:• to hear about it. Sup- 
_ e fipds a whole plague of 
cloaking and playing leap- 
ound the library, or some- 
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Unfortunately, their plans were 
thwarted by the sounding of the 
lunch bell, and for the time being 
they were obliged to postpone the 
hunt. 

Immediately after the meal the 
two boys scampered upstairs to 
begin their search. First they 
scoured the common-room from 
end to end, peering into cupboards 
and squinting behind bookcases. 
Their efforts met with no success. 
Next they moved to Form Vb 
classroom, but they had not been 
searching long before a loud voice 
and heavy footsteps were heard 
approaching along the corridor. A 
moment later the door was flung 
wide and Mr. Wilkins marched 
over the threshold. 

“Now what are you boys doing 
in here?” he demanded, as his 
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Jennings agreed. 

.‘^'HeThcm^ b£Uer Start 
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out 


up before anyone 


they’re loose.” 


It was clear that Mr Wilkins was not satisfied 
glance fell upon Darbishire rum- of their 
maging through the waste-paper 
basket and Jennings perched on a 
desk, examining the top of a book¬ 
case. 

Darbishire rose from his knees. 

Hesitantly he said: “I was just 
looking for—er—for some things, 
sir.” 

It was clear from his expression 
that Mr. Wilkins was not satisfied 
with this vague explanation. It 
was also clear that the flight of the 
frogs could not be kept a secret 
indefinitely, for at any moment 
some chance croak might reveal 
their whereabouts. It might be 
better, Jennings decided, to confess 
what had happened before it was 
too late to put matters right. 

Surely Mr. Wilkins would be bound 
to agree that the whole thing was 
an accident due to circumstances 
beyond human control. 

“Well, sir,” the boy began. 

"You remember those tadpoles you 
saw in the common room yester¬ 
day?” 

“I certainly do. And what’s 
more, I told you it would be better 
if they were removed.” 


Jennings gulped, and swallowed 
hard. “I'm afraid that's not pos¬ 
sible now, sir. You see, they've 
sort of removed themselves.” 

Mr. Wilkins' eyebrows shot up 
in surprise. "Talk sense, boy. 
Tadpoles can’t walk.” 

"They can when they’re frogs, 
sir,” Darbishire pointed out. "You 
see, they all hatched out during the 
night and they must have climbed 
up on to a stone that we’d put 
sticking out of the water, and then 
hopped out over the side of...” 

Exasperation 

But Mr. Wilkins did not wait to 
hear the end of the sentence. With 
a strangled cry he dashed from the 
classroom to investigate the truth 
of this alarming theory. Half a 
minute later he was back, fuming 
with exasperation. “You silly 
little boys!” he stormed. “I might 
have known this would happen.” 

“Sorry, sir,” said Jennings 
humbly. 

"Sony! So I should think. 
We’ve got to get them back imme¬ 
diately. Where have the wretched 
things hopped off to?” 

"That’s the trouble, sir. We 
don’t know,” Jennings explained. 

“You see, they’ve had 
quite a good start and 
they might be anywhere 
by now. All in different 
places, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

A sound like the 
application of a vacuum 
brake forced its way 
through Mr. Wilkins’ 

vocal chords. “ I—I- 

Corwumph!” he splut¬ 
tered. “This is intoler¬ 
able. Frogs at large all 
over the building, with 
an important visitor 
due to arrive at any 
moment! What is he 
going to think if he’s 
greeted by swarms of 
repulsive reptiles leap¬ 
ing out at him from 
every doorway and 
croaking at him at the 
tops of their voices!” 

Jennings and Darbi¬ 
shire' said nothing and 
stared down at the toes 
shoes, as Mr. Wilkins 
strove to bring his outraged feelings 
under control. There was only one 
thing to be done, he decided, when 
he had reached a calmer frame of 
mind. A thorough search of the 
premises must be organised and 
the missing amphibia collected 
without delay. 

"Every available boy must start 
looking at once,” he ordered. “We 
must comb the building from end 
to end and find every one of these 
frogs before Dr. What’s-his-name 
arrives.” 

Too late ! 

But unfortunately it was already 
too late to carry out this plan 
exactly as Mr. Wilkins had hoped. 
For, even as he finished speaking, 
Venables and Atkinson appeared at 
the open door of the classroom. 

“Oh, there you are, sir. We’ve 
been looking everywhere for you,” 
Venables announced. 

“What is it?” Mr. Wilkins 
snapped irritably. 

“Please, sir, we-just saw an old 
estate car drive up on to the quad, 
and an old man got out, sir.” 
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Cults as tame as kittens 


These youngsters belonging to Chipperfield’s Circus find lion 
cubs great fun to play with. But, unfortunately, lions grow 
much faster—and stronger—than hoys do. 


The news affected Mr. Wilkins 
stiangely. He clapped both hands 
to his head and tottered round in 
small circles. "Oh, my goodness 
gracious! He’s here already!” he 
moaned. 

“He didn't look much like a 
famous scientist to me,” Venables 
complained. “He wasn't wearing 
a space-helmet—just a floppy old 
trilby hat as ancient as a school 
bun. I was hoping he'd have one 
of those plastic suits with zip 
fasteners and . . .” 

“Be quiet, Venables!” Mr. 
Wilkins broke in. "We haven't a 
moment to lose.” Turning to Jen¬ 
nings and Darbishire, he barked: 
“Go on, you boys. Go and start 
searching at once. Try the libraiy 
to begin with.” 

“Yes, sir.” Obediently they 
hurried from the room, while 
Venables and Atkinson stared after 
them with rising curiosity. 

" And you two, as well. Go and 
find some more boys and stait 
searching the' buildings.” Mr. 
Wilkins ordered. 

Atkinson looked blank. “ But 
what me we supposed to be search¬ 
ing for, sir?” 


“Tadpoles—1 mean, frogs. I 
want you to find as many as you 
can,” 

“Why, sir?” 

“Never mind why. Do ,.s you're 
told.” This was hardly t'ne moment. 
Mr. Wilkins felt, to embaik upon 
a long-winded explanation. So 
saying, he hurried away. 

Venables shook his head <sadiy 
as the master's footsteps died away 
along the corridor. “What does 
Old Wilkie want frogs for?” he 
queried in puzzled tones. 

Atkinson shrugged. "1 don't 
know. Perhaps he's thinking of 
joining our Natural Histoiy Club. 
The point is, where can we get 
some?” 

A triumphant smile spiead over 
Venables’ features. “1 know 
where we can find hundreds. I 
saw a whole lot behind the pavilion 
the last time I was round there.” 

“Come on, then. What arc we 
waiting for?” Atkinson exclaimed, 
hurrying through the door. “If it's 
frogs Old Wilkie wants, we'll find 
him as many as he wants.” 

(What trouble has Jennings and 
Darbishire started now ? See next 
week's instalment.) 



Two enterprising girls 


Five years ago Clare Littleboy (left) from Wrexham and her 
friend Una Dyer from Wallasey decided to set up a pottery 
in an old slaughterhouse in the Welsh town of Llangollen. 
Thousands of overseas visitors come here every year for the 
international Eisteddfod and the young potters now send 
specimens of their work to many parts of the world. 
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I SPORTS SHORTS 


Room for 150,009 

]S[tw York is to have the world's 
biggest sports arena, with 
aluminium-roofed stands 250 feet 
high, seating 150,000 people. It will 
cost 00 . 000 , 000 . 


(TJJ-reat hopes are held for 17-year- 
old Keith Wilkins, the South 
of England youth shot-put cham¬ 
pion. His style is considered so 
good that a demonstiation film of 
him in action has been taken for 
showing in schools and colleges. 



Young bowmen of England 


Windsor Forest must have seen some fine archers in its time 
and the old tradition is kept up by a club called the Windsor 
Forest Bowmen. David Burnett and his 14-year-old brother, 
Christopher, are both keen members. 
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for our postage. (Abroad 6d. extra.) 
Adult collectors catered for. Monthly 
selections a speciality. If you wish 
joit may join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB," Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membeiship Card listing fine gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Parents' or headmasters' permission 
required. 

Ltd. (Dept. 25), Canterbury, Kent. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N). 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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25 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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L0 
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25 
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Ask your Mother and friends today for any 
Woollen KtHttcd Goods they’ve finished with. 
Wo pav 1/6 per pound for old hand or 
machine kmttid woollen goods in clean 
condition, such as Pullovers, Underclothes, 
Scarves, B.ibv Clothes, Old White Blankets 
(not cxTorces Blankets), Socks, etc. Wool 
Cloth is KOT required. Send your Parcel 
NOW with jour name and address inside for 
cash by return. Remember, the larger the 
parcel the more money for youl 

WOOLLEN WASTES 

Dept. B Undercliffe Bradford 
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Commando 
Bicycles 

JJ 58'6 


Carr . British Isles 7 /6 
Worth £14 14 0. Genuine British Commando 
<\<!e Amj7ing burst of speed. Strong and 
reliable. Specification—everj thing B S A. except 
tv res and inner tubes, which are heavy dufcj 
ftunlop, etc 26 inch wheels. Gen. Ministrj 
purchase, therefore *58^6 btij.s £14 14.0 ejele 
Brand new*'and unused. Carr 7/6. 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 



Brand 

Government stoek/svrV.j 
ComplcUU zippca^/ 
full length on one side 
and especially zipped 
acioss the cheat and around the hood, which 
is held rigid with flexible stays that fold flat 
when packed. They must have cost £4 to 
make. These famous sleeping bags are the 
finest models eui made and we offer them at 
a cost of less than the wool content* Money 
back guarantee. Only 15/11, post, etc., 3/1. 
Folds up neatlj for casj transportation. Full 
leligth and width accommodates any size 
pci son LISTS, TERMS. 


iTIEADQUARTER and MENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


;Dept CIT/ZO) 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June.. London, S.E.5. Opfn nil bat. t p.m. II cil. 


The world cycling championships 
that are being held this week, 
in Belgium, end on Saturday with 
the amateur road race at Waregem. 
Britain has not won this event since 
1922, when Dave Marsh gained the 
title in England, but our hopes are 
high this time. Alan Jackson, the 
London plumber who was a bronze 
medallist at the Melbourne 
Olympics, is the most likely winner 
over the tough 193-kilometre (120- 
mile) course. Stan Brittain, of 
Liverpool, one of our most con¬ 
sistent road racers, and Hull’s Billy 
Holmes are also members of the 
British team. 

Kicking-off 

gEVERAL famous English League 
football clubs are playing 
“practice” matches on the Con¬ 
tinent this week, prior to the open¬ 
ing of the new season.on August 
24. Blackpool are playing in 
Rotterdam, Manchester United in 
Berlin and Hanover, and Chelsea 
at Amsterdam. 

Last week we mentioned that the 
17-year-old Nawab of Pataudj 
was playing for the Sussex Second 
XI this month. Now we hear of 
another Indian who is also eager 
to play for Sussex. He is 17-year- 
old Shatrushalysinhi, son of the 
Maharaja JamSaheb of Nawanagar, 
and he will be playing for Sussex 
Young Amateurs this month. 

gEVERAL years ago John Tarrant, 
of Buxton, Derbyshire, had a 
few fights as a professional boxer, 
and as a result is barred from 
amateur athletics. But John is a 
keen long-distance runner (he urns 
100 miles a week to keep in train¬ 
ing), and so he joins in road races 
unofficially. As soon as the runners 
have been started, “the ghost,” as 
he is sometimes called, slips in 
behind and does his best to win. 

All ten wickets for 
no runs 

David Crompton, 10-year-old 
ciicketer of Hartley Junior 
Boys’ School, East.Ham. will never 
forget this season's match against 
Monega School. He took all 10 
wickets in six oveis—for no runs! 

()ldknow Road School, Birming¬ 
ham, has completed a most 
successful cricket season, having 
won the Birmingham Schools 
League Championship, as well as 
the Docker Shield, the local knock¬ 
out trophy competition. Much is 
owed to Dennis Amiss, who scored 
60 runs and then took fotn wickets 
in the Docker Shield final. In the 
semi-final game he scoied 132 not 
out, his second centuiy of the 
season and a record score in 
this competition. 

Scotland's wicket-keeper. Jimmy 
Brown, equalled the world 
record when he caught four bats¬ 
men and stumped three others in 
the second innings of the match 
against Ireland at Dublin. 

Six other wicket-keepers have a 
similar feat to their credit, but the 
only other instance since the 
Second World War was by Hugo 
Yarnold for Worcestershire against 
Scotland at Broughty Feiry in 1951 , 


The Children’s Nempaper^umt 17 „ n 

-SPORTING GALLERY- 

DAVID SHEPPARD 

In May, 1950, when the 
West Indian tourists met 
Cambridge University, the 
Light Blues had a record 
opening stand of 343. John. 

Dewes mads 183 ; David 
Sheppard 227. 

Sheppard became captain 
of Sussex and led that 
county to second place 




in the championship. He also 
captained England. It seemed that 
he could have gone anywhere in 
cricket, but he renounced it all at 
the call of the Church. 

Today, he is the Rev. David 
Sheppard, a curate in North London. 
He has little time for the game 
in these days, but even with the 
minimum of practice he is still a 
batsman of the highest order as we 
saw when he played in England’s 
innings in the Fourth Test against 
the West Indies. 


Veteran champion 
on wheels 

This year’s winner of the British 
50-mile and 100 -mile veterans’ 
cycling championships is 75-year- 
old Billy Steer, of Sparkhill (Bir¬ 
mingham). A keen cyclist in his 
youth, Mr. Steer gave up the sport 
after a serious operation, but six 
years ago he made a come-back, 
and now rides every day. He says 
it keeps him fit. 

‘YY’hcn Yiewsley soccer team of 
Middlesex run on to the pitch 
next season there will be twelve 
members in the side, the “ odd man 
out” being the club’s keen sup¬ 
porter and mascot, four-year-old 
Nigel Jackson. 

Every day he dresses up in his 
tiny football kit, presented by the 



club, and practises with his grand¬ 
father in the back garden. His 
mother has to blow a whistle to 
indicate meal times. 

Nigel did not miss a match 
played by Yiewsley last season. 


‘Willie Waddell is a name 
known to all Scotsmen, for he 
has been one of the gieatest out¬ 
side-rights of the last 20 years 
Playing for Glasgow Rangers, lie 
won 17 Scottish international caps, 
together with several League and 
Cup medals. Now he has become 
manager of the Kilmarnock Foot¬ 
ball Club, succeeding Malcolm 
Macdonald, who has taken over ihc 
reins at Brentford. 

Britain lacks top-class sprinters 
but we have two lads of great 
promise in Robbie Brightwell and 
Peter Radford. Robbie, tall, 17- 
year-old pupil at the Shrewsbury 
Technical College, won the 220 
yards in the English Schools 
(Senior) and A.A.A. Junior Cham¬ 
pionships. His best time was 21.8 

seconds. Peter Radford, of Telten- 

hall College, Staffs, won the Eng¬ 
lish Schools Senior 100 yards, and 
finished second in the 100 -yards 
and 220-yards events in the A.A.A. 
Junior Championships. He also 
won the Midland Junior 220 yards, 
beating Robbie Brightwell in 10 
second place. 


Enjoying the great 
utdoors 

ioME valuable hints fiom experts 
on how to make the ino s( ® 
ummertime joys are to be tou 
i the The Girls’ Book of Out d °° 
,ife, which has just been pi' b(is c 
y Burke at 9s. 6 d. 

Girls who are keen on |cn ’ lis 
agerly read what Angela Bu 
Wimbledon finalist, has 0 „ 

tern; young bird-watchers de 
urn first to the lllustiatcd . 
y Peter Scott, the ccleb^ 
rnithologist; teenagers vvll “ K bl , 
o swimming honouis v 
ttracted by Swim with, 1 the 
am, written by Reg bax 
)lympic coach. Anot ® f rorn 
nteresting contribution cop 
Vilfred Noyce, Everest clun» 

Club Cycling. Gliding- „ ra ph>- 
Iki-ing, Canoeing. P 0 
srehery—these are ot li 7 v0 !uin c 

lealt with. A companion v 

Burke at the same P rl 

- n.iidooi Lin - 1 
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xEW S FROM the zoo 


YOUNG RECRUITS AND 
HUNGRY SPARROWS 
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They, are 
learning 
to be 
young 
market 
gardeners 

A firm of market ".ir- 
ileners at Fludbury, 
Worcestershire, is run¬ 
ning n training scheme 
for girls who arc agri¬ 
cultural students. Insel 
l'cliinam (left) from 
Germany and Hedy 
Fclber from Switzerland 
are busy tying bunches 
of spring onions. 


< t l rious problem is being 
^ posed just now for the 
Zoo - s waterfowl keepers by a 
Philippine Islands mallard, a hand¬ 
some bird with chestnut head and 
Hue beak. A few weeks ago this 
hird. one of many ornamental 
waterfowl kept on the Three 
Island Pond, went to a box and 
l;,id a clutch of eight eggs. The 
eggs unfortunately proved to be 
infertile; yet now, suddenly, the 
duck can be seen strutting about 
proudly with a single newly- 
hatched duckling! 

“There are only two possible 
explanations to this mystery,” a 
Zoo official told me. “Either the 
duck had a ninth egg tucked away 
in a corner of the box, and that 
the egg, overlooked by the 
keepers, has now hatched. But a 
more likely explanation is that the 
bird has adopted one of the many 
common mallard hatched recently 
in the Gardens, a duckling v which 
had become separated from its 
mother. 

" But whether the baby is adopted 
or not. it certainly seems devoted 
to its guardian, and we have every 
hope that she will rear it. Only 
when the duckling later acquires 
its mature plumage shall we know 
whether it is a genuine Philippine 
Islands mallard, or merely one of 
the common variety found here.” 


A dozen British grass snakes 
bought by the Zoo from a dealer 
look like proving to be a good 
investment. One of them pro¬ 
duced a clutch of no fewer than 
22 eggs during its first night in 
the reptile house laboratory. Inch- 
long white eggs with soft leathery 
“ shells,” they have all been 
removed by Headkeeper E. Dexter 
to an incubator in the hot-room 
nearby. There, resting on soil and 
peat, in a temperature of about 
80 degrees Fahrenheit, they will be 
carefully tended until they hatch, 
in about nine weeks’ time. 

SHORTAGE OF GRASS-SNAKES 

“They are the first grass-snake 
eggs to be laid in the Zoo this 
season,” says Mr. Dexter, “and we 
are extremely glad of them, as 
there seems to have been a short¬ 
age of these reptiles in the 
countryside this year. They are 
comparatively easy, eggs to hatch, 
and prospects for the babies are 
excellent. The babies, which will 
be only about six inches long on 
hatching, will soon be hardy 
enough for the open-air reptiliary, 
where we badly need more grass 
snakes.” 

Incidentally, the reptile house 
laboratory, situated on the roof, is 
having trouble just now with 
hungry sparrows. These birds 
have started “gate-crashing” as 


soon as doors or windows are 
opened in the morning, and are 
quick to fly off with insect food 
assembled on the tables for some 
of the smaller reptiles. 

“Short of keeping the labora¬ 
tory shut—and this is almost 
impossible in hot weather—it is 
difficult to exclude these unwanted 
intruders, which are fast becoming 
a real nuisance,” said an official. 
“But it is not difficult to see why 
they get so bold, The staff have 
,a more or less tame water wag¬ 
tail which, for some weeks past, 
has been in the habit of coming 
in and fraternising with everyone. 
And this bird is apparently acting 
as a ‘ decoy.’ 

“The wagtail is a welcome 
visitor, as it usually sits quietly on 
a chair-back or other convenient 
perch. But the sparrows flit cease¬ 
lessly about and indeed often 
startle an assistant who may be 
at some work requiring concentra¬ 
tion. Distributing crumbs and 
other titbits on the flat roof out¬ 
side may be the answer; but in 
that case we should probably lose 
our wagtail visitor also.” 

A common hedgehog has been 
born unexpectedly at the Small 
Mammal House. The mother her¬ 
self had only been taken officially 
“on the strength” a few hours 
before the birth of her prickly 


infant. She had been picked up 
on waste ground near the Zoo 
nurseries by one of the gardeners, 
who decided to present her to the 
collection. 

“Mother and baby are doing 
well, although it will be some 
little time before visitors see the 
pair,” said an official. “They are 
at present lying snugly tucked up 
inside a straw-carpeted box. The 
baby is blind at the moment, as is 
usual with these animals when 
newly born. And as yet one can 
hardly call it very ‘ prickly.’ About 
two inches long, it has pale- 
coloured ‘ spines ’ which as yet are 
quite soft. But they will harden 
within a week or two.” 

Craven Hill 


THE KON TEKI AT 
REST 

Norway has given a permanent 
home to the Kon Tiki, the raft on 
which Thor Heyerdahl and his 
companions made their wonderful 
voyage across the Pacific. 

A special museum has been built 
in Oslo to illustrate the whole pur¬ 
pose and achievements of the 
voyage. 

The Kon Tiki is hung about 
eight feet above the floor and a 
gallery runs round it at deck level. 
Beneath arc representations of the 
many wonderful fish which.,used to 
be seen swimming under Kon Tiki's 
balsa logs, the whole exhibit being 
as realistic as possible. 


OUTSPAN offer you 

this SUPER CAMERA 

-for only 25'6 and five Outspan wrappers 

It can win you your own 

TV set or £75 

(and there's a bicycle, a radio, and hundreds of painting sets as other prizes !) 



Here’s the Coronet Camera that can help you to 
win a TV set of your own, or £75. 


IN THE NEW OUTSPAN PHOTO COMPETITION 


Here’s a wonderful offer from Outspan! A 
super camera made specially for Outspan 
Coronet and guaranteed for 12 months, 
his kind of camera would usually cost you 
35 /- or 40/-. But if you post in 5 Outspan 
"rappers from South African citrus fruit, 
n s yours for only 25/6. 

1 here’s another reason why you’ll want 
10 send for the Coronet camera. It lets 
- ou * n °n the new Outspan Photo Com¬ 
petition —a great opportunity for you to 
a 1 at prize of your oyvn TV set, or 
V 5 ; a 2nd prize of a magnificent 3-speed 
'cycle; and a 3rd prize of a radio set of 
^°. Ur own. Also there are hundreds of 
P endid painting sets as consolation prizes! 



O/fe^utspan 




Here'S What you do Post this coupon to Outspan Camera, 174 Westbourne Grove, 

,. , . „ London, W.11. With your camera you’ll get an Entry Form 

You ll see this advertisement en- . ... 0 ’ 

larged in the papers next summer. * or the Outspan Photo Competition. 

The photograph they’ll use hasn’t 1 “ ~ 7 . 77 " . ’ " 777 "” “ 7.7 * 

been decided yet. That’s because | You must post this form by October 14th 1 

Outspan want you to take it with J Please send me a Coronet Camera. I enclose a postal order for J 

your new Coronet camera. Ask one I 25/6 with 5 wrappers from South African oranges or lemons or I 

of your family or friends to be the | grapefruit. 1 

model. And show him or her enjoy- . 

ing a delicious Outspan orange. The I naImE » 

competition is open to all ages from | (BLOCK j^jjs . | 

9 to 16. If you ve never used a . J 

camera much, you still have a very 1 ADDRESS.. i 

good chance of winning. It’s how | 1 

well your photo expresses the good- . 1 

ness of Outspan that counts! *. i. . | 

I-1 ZZTTIj 
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EXPLAINING NOTHING 

Ask your friends to define 
nothing. If they cannot, give 
them these examples: 

r p<-i£ eye of a stecl-lcss needle. 

A ladder without the rungs 
and side pieces. 

Not getting something 
expected. 

A burst spirit-level bubble. 

A headless match without 
wood. 


JOY RIDE FOR JACKO AND COMPANY 


The Children' s Newspaper Augu st 


you 


the 


SPOT THE ... 

hank-voles as they go about their 
business beneath the hedge. These 
delightful creatures are the 
smallest of our three species of 


voles. Average specimens are 




Donkey rides along the sands are most popular, but Jacko and Company wanted 
something more exciting. ?o they went to the local zoo. where an obliging 
keeper said they could borrow George the Girafl’c. “ The exercise will do him 
good.” added the keeper. Mother and Father were very surprised to see the 
chums on their strange mount. “ The height of impudence,” murmured 
Father when he heard their story. 


MY TREASURE 
J found a baby acorn 
Beneath the old oak 
I put him in my pocket 
And took him home with 


tree, 


me. 


about 3-} inches long. Their furry 
coats are a rich shade of cinna¬ 
mon, which fades to cream below. 

Bank-voles are bold little crea¬ 
tures and are often seen during 
broad daylight. They are excel¬ 
lent climbers, a useful accomplish¬ 
ment which enables them to enjoy 
nuts and berries. Greenstuff and 
insects are also eaten. Bank-voles 
believe in comfort. Their nests 
are often lined with wool or 
feathers. 


A cosy hole 1 made him 
Beside the garden wall. 
Then planted him inside it, 
(He didn’t mind at all!) 


SONG OF SONGS 
When Bonnie Annie Laurie 

Met her friend Robin Adair, 
She asked where he was going. 
Said he: “To Strawberry Fair. 

With handsome Bobby Shaftoe 
To buy some Cherry Ripe, 

And listen to the music 
Of Pan on his sweet Pipe. 


And when my baby acorn 
Has grown into a tree, 

I'll climb his highest branches- 
And oh, how proud I’ll be! 


We're meeting Billy Boy there, 
And Barbara Allen who 
Lives by Sweet Afton Waters. 
We want you to come, too! 


TONGUE TWISTER 
£Jay three times quickly: 

lorry, yellow lorry, 
lorry. 


Red 

green 


We’ll have such fun with Uncle 
Tom Cobley who'll be there, 
And bring us home a-riding 
Tam Pearce's old grey mare!” 


MISSING VOWEL 

r |''o make these letters into words, 
add three letter E’s to each 
group of letters. 

NGINR. BTL. SSNC. 
DGR. CHS. DFNC. 


Crossword puzzle 


WHICH COINS? 
Qn which British coins will 
find the following? 


you 


WREN, SHIP, LIGHTHOUSE, 
and PORTCULLIS. 


THE DONKEY PUZZLE 

0ne day at the seaside Billy asked 
the donkey-man, “How much 
does this donkey weigh?” To 
puzzle him, the donkey-man re¬ 
plied, “ He weighs 90 lb., plus half 
his own weight.” Billy guessed the 
donkey's weight in a minute. Can 


READING ACROSS. 1 Sob 
heavy metal. 5 Link. 7 Complete. 
9 Saint. 10 Lump of gold. 13 
Burn slightly. 15 Eggs. 16 Play¬ 
thing. 17 Sound by a cow. 18 
Ultimo. 19 spoon. 2.1 Staggered. 
23 Victoria and Albert. 24 
Maxims. 26 Simple. 27 Majority. 

READING DOWN. 1 Smaller 
amount. 2 To name. 3 Pre¬ 
position. 4 Dull. 5 Implore. 
6 Facts. 8. Regret. 11 Satisfying 
or pleasant. 12 Develops. 14 
Message. 17 Method of addressing 
a lady. 18 Egg on. 19 Showed 
the way. 20 Where the sun rises. 
22- Song. 25 Depart. 


Ansv.rr next ucek 
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MIXED-UP INDIANS 

(A\n you sort out these mixed-up 
Red Indian tribes? 
OHEERKCE. ANOAVH, 1UOXS. 
AFLOKOBCT. ANEPWE. 


PICTURE-PUZZLE TO SOLVE 

C’an you pair off these picture clues so that the names of six wild flowers 
will be formed? 



BROCK DINES OUT 


Was built a big wasps’ nest 

And soon there c ame another 
sound, r 


dusk old Badger ambled out 
To take his usual stroll. 

He moved so quietly that his 
Shadow startled Mr. Mole. 

But Brock the badger passed* ^ ot ma « e by old Brock s p aws 
Mole by, 

And kept on through the night. 

Until he reached a hedge-bank 

Where the soil gleamed dry and 
white. 

Then busily Brock got to work, 

He dug with speed and zest. 

Because he knew beneath the 
bank. 


It was the steady champing 0 f 
A hungry badger’s jaws. 

In the morning by the hedge. 
The farmer’s boy will find 
Some scattered fragments of wasp- 
comb, H 


Which show 
dined. 


where old 


Brock 


BEDTIME TALE 


DOT S PAPER SUNSHADE 

Pat thought that his sister Dot the wind was blowing 


sunshade with 


HOLIDAY PUZZLE 

M* first you will find in seaweed, 
My second’s in summer and 
fun. 

My third is in prawns and in 
winkles. 

My fourth is in pebbles and sun. 

My fifth is in beach, not in bucket, 

My sixth is in pier and in tide. 

My seventh's in sand but not 
castle. 

My last is in donkey and ride. 

If you get my whole on your 
holiday 

You’ll be tanned and happy and 
ever so gav. 


was very silly when she took 
her red paper sunshade with her 
on holiday to Sandy Bay. But 
Dot said: 

“It will be very useful when 1 
sit in the sun outside our caravan 
on the beach.” 

Dot took her 
her everywhere 
—even when she 
and Pat went 
fishing in the 
deep pool that 
lay in Black 
Rock. Black 
Rock and the 
deep pool were 
far away from 
the caravan. 

They could only 
fish there when 
the sea was out, 
because when 
the sea came in 
it covered Black 
Rock. 

One day Dot 

and Pat took their fishing-lines 
and a bucket of bait to the pool. 


away from 



the beach. 

“I’ll wave my sunshade.” said 
Dot. But the wind tried to blow 
the paper sunshade out of Dot’s 
hand. Then Pat had a clever idea. 

“ We will tie our fishing-lines to 
the handle of your sunshade, and 
fly it,” said Pat. 

“Like a kite," 


Dot took her paper sunshade, too. 
They were so busy fishing that 
they did not see the sea creeping 
up. When they looked up the sea 
was all round Black Rock. 

“Let’s shout.” suggested Pat. 
But nobody heard them because 


said Dot. 

“ Yes," said 
Pat. “Then 
Daddy will see 
it in the sky, and 
come to get it." 

Daddy was 
hunting every¬ 
where for Dot 
and Pat. Sud¬ 
denly he saw 
Dot’s paper sun¬ 
shade flying in 
the sky above 
the Rock. How 
glad he was to 
see it! He 
quickly got a 
boat and rowed out to them. Soon 
Dot and Pat and the paper sun¬ 
shade were safe and sound in the 


said 


caravan.' 

“My sunshade saved us.” 

Dot. 

“That sunshade is very useful.' 
said Pat. Dot was too polite to 
say, “I told you so!” 


ALL CHANGE 

2 am an animal. 

Change my head 1 become a 
measurement. 

Change my head again. I’m a fish. 

Change my head again. I'm an 
actor’s part. 

Finally, change my head again 
and I’m another animal. 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 


OUR BAND 

"W HEN our band plays in the 
market place 

1 stand by the man with the big 
brass bass. 

He’s a very nice man whose name 
is Joe, 

And he said to me one day, 
“You have a go.” 

1 puffed and I blew, but never a 
sound; 

1 hadn't the strength to blow the 
notes round. 

It must be hard to blow that bass. 

For when Joe does it he’s red in 
the face. 

And if this monster I could play 

I’d have to clean it. too, they say. 

So when to join the band I go 

I think I’ll play the piccolo. 


ONE JARRING NOTE 
'J'he lady looked severely at the 
tramp on her doorstep. “Have 
you ever been offered work? she 
demanded. 

“Only once, ma’am.” mumbled 
the man. “Apart from that, be 
been shown nothing but kindness. 

SCHOOLBOY HOWLER 
A triangle is a three-cornet 0 
square. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Missing vowel* Engineer, beelle. 1 
degree, cheese, defence 
Which coins. Farthing, halfpenny- 
threepenny piece 
The Donkey puzzle. 

Mixed up Indians. 


prim) 1 


180 lbs. 

Cherokee, Navaho* * ,0, ‘ 

Blackfoot, Pawnee 
Holiday puzzle. Sunshine 

Vole, pole, sole, role, moW 


All change. 


Picture-puzzle. Harebell, buttercup- 
foxglove, hemlock, coltsfoot 


dog riKt 


POINT OF VIEW 

“Johnny,” exclaimed the teacher 
as he entered the class, “you 
look as if you haven’t washed for 
a week. What ever would you say 
if I came to school looking like 
that?” 

“ Please. miss," 

Johnny, “I’d be too 
mention it.” 


murmured 
polite to 
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JUST A FEW W° Rl) S „ 

B To undulate is to move >•> ' 
have a wavy surface. (From Lata. 

a wave.) •- _ r mind 

A Equanimity is evenue^ iitid 

temper. (From Latin ae<ptitt> 
am'mu.s. the mind.) . in pniil) 

C Servile means like a Mau ‘ * 1 ti\c.) 
submissive. (From Latin 1 ■ • iu0 uth ■ 
B Oral means relating to . or ',$.oi 
spoken, not written, (from 
the mouth.) . -opr. (^ ranl 

B To augment h* to make h ,r r 
Latin aitgerc* to increase.) ^.^.(loii 1 ?' 
A Contrition is sorrow tor 
(From Latin con , whoU>, 
bruj se or grind smooth*) _^ 

Editorial Offices ■ ffiitr-*' 

aeazine Tost. A#? 1 ’ 

South Africa, Central A s.l- _ 




































































